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PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON: 


One of the most significant peri¬ 
ods in French history is the hundred 
years from 1780-1880. One of the most 
significant figures in this period, influ¬ 
encing French writers as well as men 
like Marx and Tolstoy, is Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon. 1 He is called "one of the 
early leaders of French socialism" 2 as 
well as the father of modern Anar¬ 
chism. 3 Proudhon is thus either un¬ 
known or dismissed by most Christians 
as a radical ("socialist") or a terrorist 
("anarchist"). 

But if a "socialist" is one who 
denies individual liberties and affirms 
State ownership of property, then 
Proudhon was one of the most vigorous 
opponents of socialism in his century or 
ours. 1 * And if "anarchist'' means a 
bearded, bomb-throwing assassin, 5 then 
Proudhon was no anarchist.' 1 It is un¬ 
fortunate that Proudhon used the word 
"anarchist," 7 because his non-violent, 
"philosophical anarchism" is nothing like 
the concept of "anarchism" held by 
most people, and this renders the term 
more confusing than useful. 8 

Proudhon's political philosophy 
might best be called "Familial Agrari¬ 
anism." What mattered in life for P-J 
Proudhon was being close to his Family 
and close to the land. We would expect 
to find true Proudhonians not in the 
Paris riots of 1968, 9 but in such poets 
as Herbert Read 10 and the Agrarian 
movement that followed him. 11 To un¬ 
derstand this brand of pastoral non¬ 
politics we must understand Proudhon's 
background. 


Biographical Data: Family and 
Property 

"Seldom are the circumstances of 
a v/riter's early life more closely re¬ 


A MAN AND HIS GARDEN 


fleeted than in the confused but ulti¬ 
mately consistent development of 
Proudhon's mind. His outlook ... is 
rooted in the land." 12 Proudhon grew 
up in the rural Jura mountains of 
France. As he would later recall, "till 
twelve my life was passed almost en¬ 
tirely in the country, in small rural 
tasks or herding cows." 13 "Since then, I 
have had to become civilized. But -- 
dare I admit it? -- the small amount 
of civilization I have acquired disgusts 


His strong family life was deter¬ 
minative of his theory of property. It 
is quite evident that Proudhon wanted 
all families to have their own plot of 
land which they could work; "that he 
wanted the disappearance of property 
on the over-large, over-extensive and 

improper scale; and that he wanted the 

retention of small property, the garden, 
the vine and the fig-tree." 15 The in¬ 
volvement of the State in economics 
favored the rich and brought about in¬ 
equities; life in an industrialized 

State 16 could never compare to the 
simple life of a self- sufficient family. 
As he put it, "What are possessions in 
cash, stock in an agricultural or indus¬ 
trial enterprise, a National Debt Certi¬ 
ficate, beside the infinite charm of 

being master of one's own house and 
fields, under one's vine and fig-tree?" 17 
Proudhon's brand of non-politics "thus 
became a protest against the mass civ¬ 
ilization of the industrial age." 16 


Proudhon's {Source of Knowledge 

1-bw did Proudhon arrive at this 
position, and how did he justify it? 
Proudhon worked in his early years as 
a typesetter and proofreader "He cor¬ 
rected proofs of ecclesiastical writers, 




the Fathers of the Church. -9 As they 
were printing a Bible, a Vulgate, he 
was led to compare the Latin with the 
original Hebrew. ’In this way,' says 
Saint Beuve, 'he learned Hebrew by 
himself . . . .'" 20 He was self- 

taught 21 and read many writers, but to 
most of them he acknowledges no debt. 
He told one of his associates, "My real 
masters, those who have caused fertile 
ideas to spring up in my mind, are 
three in number; first, the Bible; next, 
Adam Smith; and last, Hegel." 22 Proud¬ 
hon would seem to be something of an 
ecclectic. What is so fascinating is his 
actual dependence upon the Bible, rath¬ 
er than the secular philosophers of his 
day. 

Hegel His debt to Hegel was 

mostly rhetorical. Proudhon called him¬ 
self "a man of paradoxes." 23 He de¬ 

lighted in countering the status quo 
with a bold and unrestrained denial of 

it, or by setting in opposition to the 
present system an equally indefensible 
(but: perhaps popular) alternative. He 
would then call for or propose a syn¬ 
thesis of these opposing views or poli¬ 
cies. 24 There is some resemblence here 
to Hegel's "Dialectical" method of rea¬ 
soning. As a matter of fact, however, 
Proudhon never even read Hegel! 25 

Adam Smith Although Proudhon 
agrees with much of the individualism 

of the liberal 26 economists like Ricar¬ 
do, Say, and Adam Smith, author of 
The Wealth of Nations, he also has 

many disagreements. He quotes them 
frequently, but usually builds on dicta* 
to reach conclusions opposed to the 
point made by the economists. In the 
end, Proudhon sets the "free market" 
against the "government market," the 
liberals Smith and Say against^ the com¬ 
munists Saint-Simon and Fourier, and 
rejects both parties. 27 > 

The Bible but what of Proud¬ 
hon's reliance on the Bible? It is of a 
different character than his reliance on 
Smith or Hegel. His inspiration from 
Adam Smith often came by way of ob- 


*"Dicta" -- statements not di¬ 
rectly related to the conclusion < drawn 
by the author. 


jecting to or going beyond Smith. In 
his first Memoir on Property Proudhon 
never disagreed with the Bible. The 
Bible is used as a basis for criticism 
of the Institutional Church. 28 

We should not hastily label Proud¬ 
hon an evangelical Christian (!) but his 
use of the Bible to construct a socio¬ 
political perspective forces those in and 
out of the institutional church to re¬ 
evaluate their view of the Bible's role 
in Jurisprudence, 


How to Use the Bible 

Modern-day Christian conservatives 
will be the first to react negatively to 
Proudhon's use of the Scriptures. Proud¬ 
hon accepts as authoritative those as¬ 
pects of Biblical Law that are virtually 
universally rejected as "culturally deter¬ 
mined," i.e., "relevant to more 'primi¬ 
tive cultures,' but inapplicable to more 
'modern cultures,' such as our own." 29 

We must agree with Proudhon, 
however, and assert that Scripture is 
culturally determinative, and not cultur¬ 
ally determined. To assert otherwise is 
to make man the standard rather than 
God. 30 

Secularists, of course, do modern 
Christians one better. They explicitly 
reject the Scriptures as foundational to 
Law, Politics, and Economics. We must 
insist, however, that the Bible is not 
just appropriate as a "blueprint" for a 
healthy society, but is the only basis 
for law, order, and peace. Let us con¬ 
sider each of those three fields. 


Agrarian Jurisprudence 

Can the Bible be used as a 
source of legal reasoning? Past centur¬ 
ies of Jurisprudence would seem to in¬ 
dicate so. Great Jurists of the^ past 
have worked to base the law on ‘divine 
principles. 31 Some have shown that, 
accepted legal principles are in harmo¬ 
ny with the Scriptures, 32 and thus a 
rejection of the Scriptures as authorita¬ 
tive would necessitate a rejection also 
of legal reasoning! 30 Of course, there 
is no such thing as "legal reasoning." 
This is merely goo*d reasoning applied 
in the field of law. But we all know 
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that the foundation of all reason is 
God's order in the creation; no one can 
escape the ethical work; pf God's Law 
on his conscience. 33 Discard Providence 
(God's supernatural maintenance of or¬ 
der in the universe) and you have rela¬ 
tivity (the evolutionary view of cosmic 
meaninglessness and random chance); 
discard God's Law and you have a 
moral free-for-all. We must insist that 
jurists abandon their futile efforts to 
suppress the facts of God's creation. 
The alternative is clearly God's Law or 
chaos. i 


Politics: 

The State versus the Family 

P.J. Proudhon's use of the Bible 
to critique modern political systems is 
both Scriptural and (therefore!) unique. 
In our day most Christians who try to 
be "relevant" to the current political 
ideas, naively accept those ideas and 
then try to find Bible verses that "sup¬ 
port" them: "See how smart God is? 
His Scriptures sometimes say things 
that agree with non-Christian politi¬ 
cians!" These verses are wrenched out 
of their context, and the message of 
the Bible as a whole is ignored. 

Proudhon begins, as does the Bi¬ 
ble, in a garden. We have already seen 
his reference to the Edenic imagery 
used throughout the Bible, and in parti¬ 
cular, the references to every man sit¬ 
ting peacefully "under his vine and un¬ 
der his fig tree." We shall see more of 
this. 

In the Garden of Eden, God cre¬ 
ated man male and female (Genesis 
1:27). God thus established the Family 
as the basic unit of social organization. 
The Family was and is, for Proudhon, 
central to the prospering society. 3 ** 
"Anything that touched the sanctity of 
the family aroused his instinctive 
fury." 35 "He was scandalised by the 
attacks of some of the Saint-Simonians 
on the institutions of marriage and 
family life . . . ." 36 

As Proudhon rehearses EJiblical his¬ 
tory, he does not see the establishment 
of the State as a requirement of God's 
Law, but rather an attack on it and 
the Family. Proudhon sees the State as 


arising out of greed and a desire to 
plunder productive families. He refers 
to Biblical characters in whom we find 
the origin of the modern State and 
calls them robbers. 37 Thus, Nimrod left 
the Family and began "hunting" for 
men. 38 The "State" (in the case of 
Nimrod, Babylon 39 ) arises as an effort 
to organize force to protect the sel¬ 
fishness of the few.** 0 Land is appro¬ 
priated from marginally-successful fami¬ 
lies, and instead of the conquerors 
working the lamK (agriculturally) they 
govern it (politically).** 1 This entails 
the legal right rto levy taxes on land, 
charge rent and interest for it, and to 
exercise the power of usufruct or es¬ 
cheat. These acts constitute "violence" 
and the violence is directed against 
farming families.** 2 Inheritance taxes 
are the best example of such an attack 
on Family Property.** 3 Certainly not in 
Nimrod, nor even in David do we have 
a justification for the existence of po¬ 
litical power (the "State"), nor does 
Christ sanction those who would usurp 
family authority to provide political 
"benefits."**** 


"Property is Theft!" 

Economics as Stewardship 

Understanding Proudhon's view of 
the Family (and not the State) as the 
source of a just and well-governed so- 
ceity helps us to understand Proudhon's 
doctrine of property. His most famous 
book on the subject, What is Property?, 
provided a paradoxical answer to the 
question: "Property is Theft!"** 5 If 

Proudhon is known for nothing else, he 
is known for this slogan, and in that 
Proudhon is completely unknown. 

Conservative theologians, with a 
narcissistic interest in demonstrating 
their powers of "cultural critique" (that 
is, their ability to be politically "rele¬ 
vant"), have had a field day with 
Proudhon's rhetoric in general and this 
phrase in particular. Thus Hoar finds in 
Proudhon "an enemy of religion"** 6 and 
an advocate of "Revolutionary Nihil¬ 
ism."** 7 Chilton, in his vitriolic attack 
on Ronald Sider, picks up Hoar's lead 
and imputes to Proudhon an "envious, 
destructionist mentality."** 8 AH such 
attacks and misrepresentations are thor¬ 
oughly unChrist-like, and are violations 
of the Ninth Commandment. 
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Property under Roman Law 

Proudhon did not neglect to define 
his terms, and his use of the term 
"property" is not hidden: "(Property is 
abused in many harmful ways; 1 call 
property the sum of these abuses ex¬ 
clusively." 1 * 9 Specifically, his definition 
of property is that of the Roman law, 
which "defined property as the right to 
use and abuse one's own within the 
limits of the law." 50 Roman Law gave 
complete power to dispose even of 
family members in any way the father 
chose, as his "property." Only those in 
certain classes were allowed to possess 
land, to use or abuse as served their 
evil desires; those in lower classes who 
might come to possess land would have 
that land confiscated, and it would 
become the "property" of the powerful. 
Of course, the ability of one man to 
destroy the lives of his family, his ser¬ 
vants, or of the lower classes, is de¬ 
pendent upon an organized body of men 
who have adequate power to coerce 
others into docile acquiescence in the 
face of this brutality. That body was 
the Roman Empire, the civil state. 

Moral Property 

But what is legal under Roman 
law may not necessarily be moral under 
"Nature's Laws." 51 Proudhon simply 
advocates a doctrine of "stewardship" 
which emphasizes not the rights but 
the duties of property holders towards 
those who work for them and towards 
those who have no property of their 
own. 52 This is certainly the Biblical 
picture of property: it is a gift from 
above to be used according to His 
Law, not merely according to the wish¬ 
es of selfish men. Instead of land being 
held as legal "property" by,, only a few, 
Proudhon (and the Bible) looks for a 
time when every Family, possesses the 
means of serving others (Micah 4:4). 

Family and Property 

If Rushdoony is correct in seeing 
the Bible as defending property and the 
Family as a unit, 53 Proudhon held a 
Biblical view of property. Rushdoony 
emphasizes that property is not just an 
individual right, but a Family right. 54 
Unlike many "free market" economists, 
"In Proudhon's thought the key position 


was held, not by (individual) 'associa¬ 
tion,' but by the Family. The Family 
and the individual were never separated 
in his mind: he thought of them as one 
and the same. 55 His attack on State- 
sanctioned abuse: of property is always 
a "vindication of the family." 56 

Property as Family Strength 

In his Theorie Nouvelle de la Pro- 
priete he returns at the end of his life 
to his earlier ideas, and regards proper¬ 
ty as "the greatest revolutionary effort 
in existence that can put up an opposi¬ 
tion to power." "The State," he writes, 
"is . . . capable of wiping out every¬ 
thing around it if it is not given some 
counterweight. What is this counter¬ 
weight to be? Where shall we find a 
power capable of counterbalancing this 
formidable might of the State? There 
is no other except property." 57 


The Future of the Family 

How shall we assess Proudhon's 
view of society? Is the Family a suffi¬ 
cient source of order to prevent law¬ 
lessness? Can we do away with the 
State altogether? Is the State a sine 
qua non of a Biblical Jurisprudence? 

1. Anarchy vs. Autarchy 

By distinguishing "anarchy" from 
"autarchy," LeFevre has attempted to 
show that not all "anarchists" are law¬ 
less, but rather strive for moral "self- 
government." 58 Accepting this distinc¬ 
tion, we may place Proudhon in the 
latter category (even though he called 
himself an "anarchist"). Proudhon re¬ 
jected the prevailing "gospel of indul¬ 
gence:" 

"His personal life was one of aus¬ 
terity and purity of motives and action. 
Under no conditions would he ’ allow 
sensuality or personal laxity of any sort 
to have their way with him in the 
guise of social emancipation. His moral 
and social philosophy is permeated by 
his reverence for the spiritual worth of 
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men • • • • 

Proudhon ,was an eloquent defender 
of a strong," agricultural "work ethic." 
"Proudhon's detestation of the Church 
came from his conviction that the 
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Christians blasphemed life -- by what 
he regarded as their . . . parasitic 

regard for work as a fcursq,., when in 
fact it is a blessing.” 60 His was "a 
world of spontaneous self-governing pro¬ 
ducers." 61 

2. Law, Order, and the Family 

If men behaved as Proudhon 
thought tfcey ought, would we need a 
State? Proudhon said no. Notable Chris¬ 
tian theologians have said the same 
thing — at least in theory. 62 Some 
have hinted that the origin of the 
State is rooted in rebellion. 63 But no 
theologian, to my knowledge, has con¬ 
cluded v/ith Proudhon that v/e should 
work for the elimination of the State. 
Why not? One reason is certainly a 

prevailing interpretation of Romans 13. 
Yet a growing body of expositors are 

concluding that while Romans 13 sees 
the State as an instrument of God's 
providential judgment against lawless, 
indulgent Christian families (to use 
Proudhon's thought 64 ), it does not le¬ 
gitimate the actions of the State; we 

are commanded to pay the taxes levied 
by the State, but this command gives 
no one the right to become a politician 
and tax others. 65 By focusing our at¬ 
tention on Christian families and not 
the State, the importance of personal 
obedience and Godliness is stressed. 
Taking the concept of a State-less so¬ 
ciety as at least a "limiting concept" 
has much to recommend it; we cannot 

depend upon the State to make men 

moral or to heal the wounds of life. 

3. The Family and the Spirit 

But realistically, what are the 
chances that men in great numbers will 
obey divine law? What are the chances 
that men in their Families will become 
moral, productive, and charitable toward 
those without means? 

We believe this question is an¬ 
swered optimistically by the Scriptures, 
and we will conclude on that note. But 
let the reader note that it is the 
Scriptures that serve as a basis for law 
and for our optimism concerning the 
future. The mere opinions of men can¬ 
not help us ground our ideas on Truth. 

In contrast to the socialists of his 
day, Proudhon was no optimist when it 


came to assessing the nature of man. 
Thus,, he distrusted all forms of human 
authority, and ridiculed the masses for 
their ignorance. 67 Nevertheless, Proud¬ 
hon felt that "Justice must be realized 
on earth . . . ." 68 As one reviewer 

put it, "The state of things to be 
achieved is that where nobody com¬ 
mands and all obey." 69 

We appreciate Proudhon's desire 
for such self-empowerment, but he nev¬ 
er speaks in Biblical terms of the need 
for regeneration and for the work of 
the Holy Spirit' in the heart of man. 
His suggested "state of things to be 
achieved" ("where nobody commands and 
all obey") raises a critical question 
which can be answered by none save 
the Bible-believer: "Obey Whom?" 

We know from reading Proudhon 
that he wanted men to obey a code of 
ethics surprisingly like that of the Bi¬ 
ble. But he never urged men to be¬ 
come wholeheartedly committed to the 
Bible as the infallible Word of God. 
Proudhon himself never explicitly said 
he had surrendered his life and thought 
to the Savior Who speaks in the Bible. 
Yes, he quoted the Bible frequently, 
and even accurately. But this "smorgas¬ 
bord" approach to the Bible is not a 
Christian approach; you cannot serve 
two masters (Matthew 6:24; 12:30). Man 
either surrenders himself entirely to the 
Word of God, or, by merely picking 
and choosing from the Bible, declares 
that he himself is god, and decides for 
himself what is right and what is 
wrong. He has succumbed to Satan's 
temptation to be as god, the ultimate 
judge of good and evil (Genesis 3:5). 

If there is no God to Whom we 
must unreservedly submit, and if every 
patriarch is his own god, by what stan¬ 
dard shall we condemn, for example, 
his choice to kill weak offspring to 
strengthen his family line? 70 Proudhon 
criticises the "Sovereignty of the human 
will" in government, but then turns 
around and says "[\V]e must ascertain 
under what conditions, judging by uni¬ 
versal opinion and the progress of the 
human mind, government is just . . . 
." 71 But Proudhon has already killed 
this goose; shall it now lay a golden 
egg? For all his superb critique of sec¬ 
ular economics and a non-Christian 
state, Proudhon really has no answer to 
the problem of property as theft, be- 
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cause in his system man's word, not 
God's, is decisive. 

Without the power of the New 
Covenant, and the standard of God's 
Law in the Bible, how is Proudhon’s 
just society possible? What makes a 
society a New Jerusalem and not a 
pagan Rome, with humanity "dying in 
blood and luxury"? 72 

Arbitrary ethics, State-defined jus¬ 
tice, and every man his own god: these 
are the only alternatives to a Bible- 
centered world-and-life view. 

Behold, the days come, saith the 
LORD, when I will make a new cove¬ 
nant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: Not according to 
the covenant that 1 made with their 
fathers in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt; which my covenant they 
brake, although I was an husband unto 
them, saith the LORD: But this shall 
be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel; After those days, 
saith the LORD, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts; and will be their God and 
they shall be my people. (Jeremiah 
31:31-33) 


And I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my sta¬ 
tutes, and ye shall keep my judg¬ 
ments, and do them. (Ezekiel 36:27) 

But in the last days it shall come 
to pass, that the mountain of the 
house of the LORD shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and it 
shall be exalted above the hills; and 
people shall flow unto it. And many 
nations shall come, and say, Come, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the 
LORD, and to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths: 
for the Law shall go forth of Zion and 
the Word of the LORD from Jerusalem. 
And He shall judge among many people, 
and rebuke strong nations afar off; and 
they shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 

against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. But they shall sit every 
man under his vine and under his fig 
tree; and none shall make them afraid: 
for the LORD of hosts hath spoken it. 
Though all people walk every one in 
the name of his god, we will walk in 
the Name of the LORD our God for 
ever and ever. (Micah 4:1-5) 
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